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The Famous SUDBURY 


SOIL TEST KIT $4.75 
Club Model 


Comes in handsome, sturdy leather- 
ette case, beautifully gift wrapped. 
Makes 50 individual tests for ni- 
trogen, phosphorous, potash and 
acidity. Complete instructions. No 
chemistry knowledge required. 


THE GIFT THAT KEEPS ON GIVING... 
The SUDBURY SOIL TEST KIT makes possible a more abundant 


yield .. 


can give; cherished by those who have one, longed for by those 
who don’t. Easy to use, modern and scientific, will last alnrost 


indefinitely with refills. And incidentally, why not get one for 


yourself as well. 


Eliminates guesswork, shows 
needs of vegetables, 
flowers, lawns 


No more guesswork . . . no more garden failures. 
The SUDBURY SOIL TEST KIT tells you the kind 
of plant food gardens need ... prevents danger of 
over or under fertilization . . . makes for healthy, 
vigorous plants. Experts say that four out of five 
garden failures are due to soil deficiencies that could 
easily be corrected by testing soil. 


. a more flourishing garden. It’s as exciting a gift as you 


SEND NO MONEY! 
ORDER BY MALL... 


Order now . .. the Sudbury Soil 
Test Kit will be shipped to you in 
time for Christmas giving. C.O.D. 
$4.75 plus postage for Club Model 
(or send $4.75, we pay postage). 
If Deluxe Model desired, send 
$22.50. Money back guarantee if 
not completely satisfied. 





YOU CAN GIVE A GARDENER 






DELUXE MODEL 


in mahogany 
finished yond $22-50 
Cased in instrument type mahogany 
finish box. Has 12 times as much 
soil testing equipment as in Club 
Model. Contains test tube rack. 
extra test tubes, funnels and filter 
paper to make testing even easier 
and more immediate. 


SUDBURY LABORATORY ° 033 Dutton Rd., South Sudbury, Mass. 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 











MAKE sure that corn stalks and other garden refuse which might harbor 
the European corn borer are buried or burned. 


VENTILATION and a relatively low temperature are important factors 
in keeping cellar-stored vegetables in sound condition. 


DIG AS many parsnips and oyster plants as may be required for Winter 
use. The rest will keep perfectly in the ground until Spring. 


HOUSE plants thrive better if watered on a rising temperature in early 
morning. The foliage should not be wet when night comes. 


MULCHING material may be applied to the perennial border, the rose 
gardens and bulb plantings as soon as the ground is frozen hard. 


SWOLLEN sections caused by insects in the stems of raspberries should 
be cut and burned. All old canes which fruited this past Summer 
should be cut away. 


REMEMBER the sick and wounded in military and naval hospitals with 
flowers. Co-operate with local organizations engaged in this essential 
work. See Page 433. 


POTTED bulbs which were put away in a cool place will be ready for 
forcing as soon as the pots are full of roots. Most bulbs require more 
water while being forced than is generally supposed. 


HOLLYHOCKS and foxgloves often are smothered during the Winter 
if given a heavy mulch. In most gardens, little or no covering is re- 
quired to bring them safely through the cold weather. 


NERINES are about to start their growing season and should not be rested 
until early Summer. Amaryllis, on the other hand, are approaching 
the end of their rest period and will flower before Spring. 


INSECT pests of house plants can sometimes hitch-hike their way into 
the window garden on fresh cut flowers. Therefore, such flowers should 


not be placed near potted plants. See Horticulture, November 15, 
1943. 


PROTECT young fruit trees from rabbits and mice. Mice are particularly 
fond of the bark of young plants of English hollies. Write your state 
experiment station for advice as to the best methods to follow in your 
section. 


DO NOT pot geraniums in too rich a soil mixture. Also, do not over- 
feed established plants. Too much water and heat can also be not to 
their liking at this time of year. They do best in rather small pots and 
need full sun. 


IT IS time to check over bird feeding equipment and begin stocking it 
with a supply of wild-bird food. Sunflower seed is not plentiful but 
can be obtained. Small birds like bird seed such as is supplied to 
canaries. Some birds are fond of peanut butter. 


LACK of commercial Christmas trees and greens can often be made up 
for in part by cutting from ornamental plantings. Care should be 
taken, however, not to permanently disfigure garden plants for the 
sake of indoor decorations of a few days’ duration. 


THIS is a good time to look over the labels on trees and shrubs to make 
certain that all are firmly in place. In addition to labels on the plants, 
the identity of individual plants in extensive collections should be 
recorded in chart or notebook form in case the labels get lost from the 
plants. 


IN SPITE of all of the frequently heard recommendations for fireproof- 
ing Christmas trees and evergreen branches with various chemicals, 
one of the best methods seems to be keeping their bases in containers 
of water and keeping those containers full of water all of the time the 
cut material is on display. 


THE WORRY of whether or not outdoor chrysanthemums will survive 
the Winter can be avoided by lifting a clump or two of each kind for 
removal to a frame or a protected bed against a warm wall of the house. 
If left in place and protected for the Winter, it is well to cover each 
plant with a piece of building paper or other material which will keep 
the crown of the plant dry. 
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HIS picture of an Hawaiian gentleman of the old school is one of the two 

classical illustrations of the wearing of gourd masks as recorded by J. Webber, 
an artist with Captain Cook’s third expedition. While gourd masks probably 
existed in both Hawaii and New Zealand, no specimens of these fragile and perhaps 
rare articles survive. The one shown here has the appearance of a helmet but 
certainly a brittle gourd has no defensive value, although there is something about 
the picture which might contribute to the currently popular military art of 
personal camouflage. Its real purpose must remain unknown. See Page 437. 
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CHRISTMAS CHEER IN ARMY HOSPITALS 





greater importance than providing holiday cheer for the 

inmates of army hospitals throughout the country. 
Thousands of American boys who just a few years ago were 
going about their scholastic routine, or performing their normal 
day’s work with what seemed like a pleasant and prosperous 
future stretching down the years, now find themselves confined 
to hospital beds, weak from disease or suffering from wounds 
of many kinds. These things have to be in a world at war, but 
the least that can be done by men and women in more fortunate 
circumstances is to contribute in every way they can to the com- 
fort and eventual rehabilitation of these men, thousands of 
whom now may be spoken of as veterans of battles fought on 
foreign shores. 

The Garden Club of America and federated clubs of the 
National Council have been doing much to meet this situation, 
not only at Christmas time, but throughout the year. However, 
the task is fast assuming greatly increased proportions and 
assistance is needed from other sources. The florists of the coun- 
try have been quick to offer their help and are working with 
other men and women on plans to make the coming holiday 
season one of great good cheer in every camp and hospital 
throughout the land. 

Much remains to be done, however, and unless local organi- 
zations take thought quickly as to what the needs are and how 
they can be met, it is probable that some hospitalized soldiers 
will find themselves confronted with a holiday bringing nothing 
but suffering and discouragement. 


N ooneriz that can be done the coming Christmas is of 


sentatives from various walks in life, with florists taking a 
leading part, is making plans for supplying 25,000 Christmas 
plants and 1,000 trees to hospitalized service men in the metro- 
politan area. 

Women’s auxiliaries of several veterans’ organizations are 
doing their part by providing Christmas tree ornaments, and 
cards asking for small donations are being distributed through- 
out greater New York. At a recent meeting to stimulate interest 
in all this work, the guest speaker was Fred J. Austin of Port- 
land, Ore., president of the Society of American Florists. The 
general chairman of the committee is John D. Humphries, 
colonel of the 13th Regiment, N. Y. G. The distribution will be 
made by Gray Ladies and by the Motor Corps of the American 
Red Cross from the 18th Regiment Armory in Brooklyn. 

The Greeting Card Association has donated 15,000 Christ- 
mas cards to be put on the plants and 10,000 more are expected. 

From Columbus, Ohio, comes word of a similar undertaking 
on the part of the Ohio Florists’ Association, working with the 
landscape gardeners of Columbus, who have donated Christmas 
wreaths to be placed in the Fletcher General Hospital, and the 
Garden Club Council of Franklin County, members of which 
will decorate the trees. These are only two of many such holiday 
efforts. 

Perhaps the fact should be pointed out in this connection that 
this work in behalf of soldiers in hospitals is not confined to the 
holiday season by any means. As a matter of fact, it is a con- 
tinuing endeavor on the part of garden clubs, florists and various 

organizations. In New York, for ex- 





It is to be noted that the word 


ample, the florists — both those who 








“regret’’ is not used. No boy who 
knows that he has done his part, risk- 
ing his life and suffering bodily injury 
to keep the banner of freedom flying 
high says anything about regrets for 
what he has done. That in itself is 
enough to inspire civilians, to whom 
war-time privations have been few, to 
greater effort in behalf of other Ameri- 


Good-bye, Little Garden 


Good-bye little garden, my garden, 
The spot in the world I love best. 
Good-bye lovely roses, my roses, 
Whose perfume each summer has blest. 


Keep blooming, my white throated lilies, 
You stand as the prophets of peace. 


- sell plants and those who grow them 
—have an organized system by which 
decorative material is flowing into 
hospital wards. From time to time 20 
or 25 ambulances loaded with cut 
flowers are driven to the camps and 
hospitals by the Red Cross Motor 
Corps and Gray Ladies. The Colum- 
bus group makes regular contributions 





cans who have given all they have. 
Perhaps no better example of what 
is being undertaken in many sections 
can be cited than the movement under 
way in New York City headed by 
the Hospital Servicemen’s Committee. 
This committee, made up of repre- 








You'll wait for me, poppies and tulips; 
You'll wait ‘til the carnage shall cease. 


But of this, little flowers, I’m certain, 
"Twas never a part of God's law— 


For the hell which men choose to call war. 


Forsaking the heaven in gardens 
———" 














of flowers and plants. 

The pleasure which flowers dis- 
tributed in this way bring to the in- 
valided men is a remarkable tribute to 
the value of beauty in stimulating and 
maintaining morale. Those who do 
the work find plenty of pathos, too. 








Herbs for Christmas Decorations 


N THE Springtime there was much ex- 
hortation on the subject of growing 
herbs in victory gardens. In the Fall all 
those herb gardeners were advised to make 
a window garden of such plants as chives, 
marjoram, parsley, peppermint, etcetera. 

And now here are suggestions about 
making your Christmas decorations of 
those herbs in your garden that are more 
or less evergreen. 

Even though we have a white Christ- 
mas there will be thyme and Winter savory 
and ground ivy and sage. Many of the 
artemisias and mints, hyssop and rue brave 
those first cold days to linger in the fra- 
grant garden, too. And there could be 
lavender and a pot of rosemary in the 
garden. Hang small wreaths of herbs in 
your window and make one for your door 
with little gay colored tree balls. Give your 
family the joy of a sweet-scented wreath 
on the table. 

For my wreaths, I cut a frame about 
three inches wide from a piece of small 
mesh wire. Of course, the size of one’s 
pattern all depends entirely upon whether 
it is to be for the door, the table or the 
windows. The winding is done with plia- 
ble iron wire if you can get it. String can 
be used, with patience. 

Cut the herbs and keep them in a pan 
of water for several hours before using. 
Then tie them in small bunches and fasten 
onto the frame. All sorts of lovely patterns 
and combinations can be worked out. 

Gray lavender and green rosemary with 
small tangerines are very effective. Use 
small fish hooks and a dark green string 
to fasten the fruit into the wreath. 

Germander is a thing of beauty made 
into a stiff little conventional wreath of 
shining dark green leaves combined with 
small artificial red berries. 

A wreath of garden thyme and penny- 
royal with small bright red bows tied in 


several places is a fragrant and symbolic 
joy. 
We are told that Sicilian children always 
placed pennyroyal among the evergreens 
in their créches at Christmas time and be- 
lieved that exactly at midnight on Christ- 
mas the flowers opened to the glory of 
Christmas day. And of course we all know 
that thyme is said to have blossomed in the 
Virgin Mary's bed of straw to bring her 
courage. 

My favorite wreath is kept moist in a 
shining old pewter plate. It has a tall white 
candle to light on Christmas eve and every 
night thereafter until the New Year comes. 

The candle may be blue or red or any 
color, depending upon your color scheme. 
Many people make their own by melting 
all the odds and ends of candles they have 
saved throughout the year. Use a tall 
round paper carton for your mold. Tie a 
piece of heavy string with a large knot in 
the center of the round base. Pull the 
string up and tie it to a pencil placed across 
the top of the carton to keep it taut. Pour 
the hot wax, white or colored into the 
carton and let it cool. 

The wreath is made of thyme and lacy 
rue, the herb of health, and dark green 
hyssop for sacrifice. There is feathery 
southernwood and lavender for luck and 
love and gray-coral santolina. And of 
course there must be rosemary for happi- 
ness and remembrance. All this and clus- 
ters of bayberries! 

If you must have color with your green 
fragrance, you have bittersweet and shin- 
ing acorns and the little cones of our native 
hemlock. This wreath should keep fresh 
and green for a long time. For Christmas 
day, red roses tucked into the wreath and 
a tall red candle are particularly beautiful 
for your table decorations. 

—Elsa Huntley. 
New London, Conn. 





Garden Conference in Chicago 


HE third in a series of national Victory 

garden meetings, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Victory Garden Institute, was held 
at the Hotel Blackstone in Chicago on 
November 16 and 17. Delegates from 
nearly every state in the Union, as well as 
Canada, were present. 

Paul Stark, president of the Institute, 
opened the sessions by reviewing the 1943 
program and outlining plans for the com- 
ing year. He said the Institute had ac- 
cepted the recommendations of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to increase the number 
of Victory gardens in 1944 by at least 25 
per cent and that the Institute would con- 
tinue its work to co-ordinate the efforts of 
existing agencies and organizations in their 
plans to increase the number of home and 
company gardens. 

H. W. Hochbaum, chairman of the Na- 
tional Victory Garden Committee, empha- 


sized the fact that 1944 would require still 
greater effort. He urged the Institute to 
increase to 16,000,000 the number of 
town, suburban, and city, home, and com- 
munity gardens. This number, combined 
with the number of farm gardens desired, 
makes the goal 22,000,000 Victory gar- 
dens for 1944. He said the seed supply for 
1944 promises to be ample. He suggested 
that Victory gardeners begin to send their 
orders to seed stores early instead of wait- 
ing until Spring. This will give seedsmen 
more time. 

Co-operation of industry in the Victory 
garden program was discussed by Edward 
J. Condon, regional director, O. C. D., 
and assistant to the president of Sears, Roe- 
buck &% Co. He urged the planting of more 
company gardens. Asa result of his recom- 
mendations the Institute went on record to 
work much more closely with industrial 
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plants in all parts of the country in devel- 
oping a Victory garden program. 

Fred G. Heuchling in charge of the Vic- 
tory garden program for the City of Chi- 
cago spoke on Victory gardening in a large 
city. The Chicago program, after a very 
bad start because of heavy rains early in the 
season, developed beyond the expectations 
of all those concerned. 

Another highlight was a talk on “Better 
Children’s Gardens’’ by Paul R. Young, 
school garden supervisor at Cleveland, 
Ohio. Mr. Young recommended, provid- 
ing better adult organization and planning. 
He said that children’s gardening should be 
school gardening, as the school organiza- 
tion is the only one really equipped to carry 
through a successful gardening program. 

“Fruit in the Home Garden”’ was dis- 
cussed by Professor B. S. Pickett, head of 
the Department of Horticulture, Iowa 
State College. He recommended the plant- 
ing of small fruits, as well as apples, pears, 
and cherries wherever possible in connec- 
tion with the Victory garden program. 

Other speakers at the conference in- 
cluded Lester J. Norris, Illinois food 
director, who talked on ‘‘Victory Garden- 
ing on the State Level,”’ and representatives 
of various important organizations in 
many parts of the country.* 

At the luncheon, which was presided 
over by Dean H. P. Rusk, of the College 
of Agriculture, University of Illinois, the 
speakers were the Honorable Dwight H. 
Green, Governor of Illinois and Edward J. 
Kelly, Mayor of Chicago. At the conclu- 
sion of the luncheon Governor Green was 
awarded a Master Gardener's Certificate by 
the Highland Park Garden Club, and 
Robert J. Dunham, president of the Chi- 
cago Park District, received the National 
Victory Garden Institute’s plaque. 

That all branches in the industry, nur- 
serymen and florists, have made a distinct 
contribution toward the Victory Garden 
Program, was brought out in talks by 
Richard P. White, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Association of Nurserymen, and 
Robert Roland, Secretary of the Society of 
American Florists. 

Panel sessions covering production, 
preservation, utilization and industrial co- 
operation brought out much useful infor- 
mation. Here representatives in the trade 
had an opportunity to discuss the outlook 
for seeds, fertilizers, pressure cookers, jars 
and garden tools. 

Cultural problems of Victory gardeners 
was discussed by Arno H. Nehrling of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. He 
said in part, “I think our greatest and most 
important job is to teach gardeners how to 
identify and control insect and plant dis- 
eases, as well.as what insecticide or fungi- 
cide to use and in what quantity. Here 
again much waste can be eliminated and 
with some of our best materials very scarce, 
this is most important.” 





* NOTE—Copies of any of the papers pre- 
sented at this conference may be obtained by 
writing to the National Victory Garden Insti- 
tute, 598 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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All-America Annuals Make Good 


ROFESSOR E. I. WILDE has just 

issued a report on the 1943 trials of 
annual flowers at the Pennsylvania State 
College. This year’s plantings included 
254 samples, representing 206 varieties. 
In keeping with the custom of past years, 
Professor Wilde chose a particular group 
for special emphasis. His special undertak- 
ing for 1943 was to recheck the All- 
America selections made since 1933, 117 
out of the 143 winners of the past decade 
being grown and observed. 

Observation of the trials proved that 
most of the All-America selections since 
1933 were still outstanding in quality of 
flower, bloom production and trueness to 
type. The asters were all wilt-resistant and 
with few exceptions true for color. Victory 
Giant asters were found to yield an excel- 
lent mixture of colors in blooms borne on 
long stems. 


The University of California mixture 
of snapdragons appeared to be rust-resist- 
ant but the flower spikes proved to be 
rather loose and of inferior quality. All 
other varieties tested showed rust infection, 
although rust was not very prevalent at 
State College the past Summer. 

The annual Canterbury bells lacked in- 
tensity of color and display value. The 
Pennsylvania opinion is that their only 
asset is their value as annuals. 

The chrysanthemum Eldorado did not 
thrive at State College. The Linaria Fairy 
Bouquet flowered very well but the plants 
died after their first period of bloom. The 
cosmos Sensation Dazzler grew vigorously 
and produced blooms true to color. 

The African marigold, chrysanthemum- 
flowered hybrid, turned out to be a mix- 
ture of early carnation-flowered and chrys- 
anthemum-flowered types. The chrysan- 


themum-flowered marigold varieties Mis- 
sion Giant, Goldsmith and New Early 
Dixie Sunshine flowered too late at State 
College to be of value. The collarette mari- 
gold variety, Crown of Gold lacked vigor. 
Two carnation-flowered marigold varie- 
ties, Golden Glow and Primrose Queen, 
displayed great variation. 

Glamour, a California giant petunia, 
still continued to be straggling in its habit 
of growth. The petunia varieties, Dainty 
Lady, Hollywood Star, Cream Star, Pink 
Gem and Rose Gem, were found to have 
greatly deteriorated. Variations in flower 
shape and color occurred in all of them. 
Another deterioration appeared in the ver- 
bena Lavender Glory, which displayed 29 
per cent white blooms. The verbena Violet 
Bouquet was found to be more than eight 
per cent off-color. 

The following table has been prepared 
from Professor Wilde’s reports on mari- 
golds as tested at State College: 
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Marigolds as Tested in Pennsylvania 
Form of Diameter 
Variety Type Height Flower of Bloom Color Remarks 
Butterball French dwarf 9 in. Scabiosa-like 1% in. Yellow petals Plants symmetrical 
tipped red , 
Coronet Improved French dwarf 16 in. Double 1% in. Orange and red Uniform growth habit 
Crown of Gold Collarette 22 in. 2% in. Orange Not uniform in growth 
Early Royal Scarlet French dwarf 14 in. Double 13% in. Yellow blotched Not too floriferous 
red 
Early Sunshine African 24 in. Chrysanthemum- 2% in. Light yellow Starts to flower in early July 
flowered 
Flash French dwarf 14 in. Single 13% in. Golden yellow Very free-flowering 
overlaid red 
Gold Crest French dwarf 10 in. Incurved 1¥ in. Golden yellow Red tips and basal blotches detract 
Golden Ball French dwarf 18 in. Double 1% in. Golden yellow Uneven growth, late flowering 
Golden Glow Carnation- 27 in. Variable 2% in. Golden yellow Two-tone effect 
flowered 
Golden Harmony French dwarf 17 in. Double 1% in. Golden yellow Uniform 
Golden Supreme Carnation- 33 in. Double 3% in. Golden yellow Slight variation in color 
flowered 
Golden West Carnation- 29 in. Variable 3 in. Orange Color uniform 
flowered 
Goldsmith African 35 in. Incurved 3% in. Golden yellow Six plants in flower on August 30 
Guinea Gold Carnation- 33 in. Variable 3 in. Orange Color uniform 
flowered 
Harmony French dwarf 17 in. Double 13% in. Orange-red Color display good 
“a Type French tall 31 in. Double 1% in. Orange and red Late-flowering 
new 
Limelight African 24 in. Incurved 2% in. Light primrose Flowered by July 20 
yellow 
Mammoth Mum Chrysanthemum- 32 in. Variable 3¥Y in. Deep primrose Good late cut flower 
flowered yellow 
Melody French dwarf 14 in. Double 1¥Y in. Golden yellow Uniform 
New Early Dixie African 30 in. Chrysanthemum- 2% in. Medium yellow Flowered at end of August 
Sunshine flowered 
Orange African 31 in. Variable double 3 in. Orange Early September 
Orange Supreme Carnation- 27 in. Double 3% in. Orange Slight color variation 
flowered 
Pot O’ Gold African dwarf 20 in. Double 2% in. Orange Sparse foliage, irregular growth 
Primrose Queen Carnation- 18 in. Variable 2% in. Lemon yellow Plants vigorous 
flowered 
Scarlet Glow French dwarf 18 in. Double 1% in. Mahogany Yellow markings in late blooms 
Spry French dwarf 10 in. Double 1¥Y in. Golden yellow Sports in late season 
and red 
Sunkist French dwarf 10 in. 1% in. Orange Plants not as symmetrical as those 
of Melody 
Tall Harmony French 31 in. Double 1¥Y in. Orange and red Too late 
Treasure French dwarf 14 in. Variable double 1¥ in. Golden yellow Same color effect as Melody 
Yellow Pygmy French dwarf 12 in. Double 1% in. Light yellow Very uniform 
Yellow Supreme Carnation- 23 in. Double 3% in. Light yellow True 
flowered 
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HE name ‘Bougainville’ in the news 

stirs a memory in the minds of garden- 
minded people. ‘‘So, that is where that 
tender climbing plant came from,’’ they 
may say to themselves, but that is where 
they would be wrong, for the Bougain- 
villea comes from South America. 

The story is that both the island and the 
plant commemorate the same man—Louis 
Antoine de Bougainville — a Frenchman 
who circumnavigated the world in the 
18th century. However, he did a number 
of interesting things before that trip, such 
as studying law, writing a treatise on inte- 
gral calculus and serving as an officer in 
Canada under Montcalm. After further 
military service in Europe, this adventurer 
undertook, at his own expense, to colonize 
the Falkland Islands for France but was 
forced to give way to prior claim by the 
Spanish. After that, came the two-ship 
expedition around the world which took 
him among the islands of the south seas. 

It. was a well-managed trip and de 
Bougainville arrived in St. Malo, with a 
loss, through scurvy and other perils of the 
deep, of only seven of the approximately 
200 men who started out with him some 
three years earlier. Once at home, de Bou- 
gainville wrote about the voyage in an 


Peach crossing is done under a tent made of cheese cloth 
to exclude insects. 
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account reported to have its humorous 
passages. 

That was the man whose venturing afar 
changed a name in the news from the South 
Pacific and led us to call a Brazilian plant 
Bougainvillea. Even so, the latter name 
had a rocky time of it. The originator of 
the plant name Latinized the explorer’s 
name making it come out Buginvillza. 
Since then, no fewer than nine other spell- 
ings of the word have appeared in botanical 
literature. Today, however, there is an 
agreement that the name of the plant is the 
name of the island with an ‘‘a’” added— 
Bougainvillea. 


NE of my keenest memories of Ber- 

muda is my first garden club meeting 
there. It was held in Hamilton on a Satur- 
day morning in February at 11 o'clock. 
Ten men and three times as many women 
were present. Mrs. Louisa Hutchings 
Smith, well known to all old Burmuda 
families and to many Americans presided. 
She is the kind of woman who, when she 
goes to see her daughter graduate at Smith 
College takes 17 orchids grown in her 
own back yard. 

The flower of the month was the freesia 
and the chief speaker was a Bermudian 
who had just spent a Winter in Majorca 
and Algiers and who empha- 
sized the idea that a Spaniard’s 
home is usually a fort on a ter- 
race and needs many plants in 
pots. When he spoke of the 
grain market at Tangiers he 
quoted Pearl Buck who says of 
grains, ““They have a lasting 
beauty, I can never pass by 
them quickly.”’ 

The most memorable fea- 
ture of the meeting was Ber- 
muda flower arrangements in 
blue and white ginger jars. 
The prize winner was made 
up of gray sprays of artemisia 
to give it grace and back- 
ground. With these were green 
and lavender sprays of agera- 
tum. A darker note was ob- 
tained with three sprays of 
dark purple annual larkspur, 
while one spray of plumbago 
gave a lighter shade of the 
ageratum blue. 

Another jar was full of 
yellow nasturtium flowers and 
branches. Still another con- 
tained sprays of yellow bud- 
dleia and yet another held pink 
and red gerberas. As the prize 
winner I myself would have 
selected a bunch of calendula 
and Chinese forget-me-not. 

The business feature of the 
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meeting was unusually entertaining, for 
Bermuda was preparing to receive the 
United States garden clubs and there was 
much discussion of the right moment to 
plant fields of Easter lily bulbs and of 
prizes for wayside, cottage, quarry and 
gateway gardens, for not even California 
realizes as does Bermuda the real estate 
value of a garden. As garden club mem- 
bers will realize from this reference these 
Bermudian recollections go back several 
years. 


R. E. PORTER FELT of the Bart- 

lett Tree Research Laboratories at 
Stamford, Conn., tells me of a unique 
European beech in Westchester County, 
N. Y. It has a trunk diameter of well 
toward five feet and a limb spread of about 
80 feet. The larger half, a huge branch 
about three feet in diameter, has the leaves 
of the normal beech. The smaller part of 
the tree, consisting of two much smaller 
branches, bears the characteristic foliage 
of the cut-leaved beech. Cut-leaved grafts 
were inserted, apparently, but were unable 
to hold their own. The “‘stock’’ predomi- 
nated and about two-thirds of the foliage 
is of the normal beech type. 


T PLEASES me to find that a well- 

known nursery firm is now selling roots 
of French endive, so-called, for forcing in 
house cellars. Garden makers who ne- 
glected to grow plants the past season need 
no longer be deprived of an opportunity 
to grow this delicious salad in boxes of 
earth alongside the heating plant. The 
roots are inexpensive and can be forced 
with the greatest of ease in a few weeks. 

I am sure that amateurs who try this 
plan of producing their own French endive 
from purchased roots will see to it that 
next yeear they have plants in their own 
gardens. I see no reason why witloof 
chicory, as it is more properly called, 
should not have a place in victory gardens 
everywhere. 


HE picture of a peach tree enclosed in 

a cheesecloth tent to bar out honeybees 
during flowering time explains only part 
of the pains taken by Dr. M. A. Blake of 
New Jersey to ensure crosses between 
known varieties. Erecting the tent is the 
easiest part of the job. In order to make a 
cross it is necessary to remove the stamens 
and anthers from each flower before it 
opens. A peach tree 18 feet in width is 
likely to develop 8000 to 10,000 flowers. 
Thus, emasculating these blooms and dust- 
ing each one three times with the desired 
pollen requires a total of 30,000 to 40,000 
operations. 
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POLYNESIAN, in the pre-Euro- 
pean days, was probably more 
conscious of the gourd plant than 

any other human being on earth. The con- 
ditioning of an Hawaiian was particularly 
influenced by the presence of gourds, and 
countless were the manifestations of this 
plant upon his life. He was brought up on 
the myth that the heavens were the top of 
an enormous gourd, that the earth was its 
lower half, and the celestial bodies were 
the seeds of the pulp thereof. Throughout 
life he drank his water from gourd bottles, 
ate his food from gourd bowls, danced to 
the rhythm of gourd drums, called his 
lover with the low notes of a gourd whis- 
tle, and at last, after death, his bones were 
perhaps cleaned and kept in an ossuary urn 
made of a gourd. 

This prevalence of the gourd in the life 
and culture of the south sea islands has 
been made the subject of investigation by 
Ernest S. Dodge of the Peabody Museum 
in Salem, Mass., the results being published 
in a new book, ‘Gourd Growers of the 
South Seas.’’* Early in his study, Mr. 
Dodge discovered that the gourd did not 
pre-date pottery in that part of the world 
as it did, for instance, among the south- 
eastern Indians of what is now the United 
States. Because the south Pacific Islanders 
lacked clay, they used gourd containers as 
substitutes for those of pottery. 

The Polynesian Islands are of two dif- 
ferent types. Many are volcanic, moun- 
tainous, usually large, and covered with 
luxuriant tropical or semi-tropical vegeta- 
tion. The remainder are coral atolls, small 
and low, with extremely poor soil, and 
only a small variety of edible plants. 
Neither the coral islands built up by animal 
life nor the violently formed volcanic 
islands possess the necessary means for lay- 
ing down clay. Only a large river running 
through continental soil can accomplish 
this. 

Since the natives had no clay, they made 
bowls or dishes of wood or in rare cases of 
stone, or employed gourds, coconuts, or 
lengths of bamboo suitably prepared for 
whatever purpose they were used. Thus it 
comes about that gourds were probably of 
greater importance as containers in this 
geographical region than in any other cul- 
tural area of similar extent in the world. 
In competition with gourds, the wooden 
bowls laboriously carved from a solid 
block, existed with variations throughout 
the area. 

It was probably as an agricultural plant 
that the gourd worked its way out through 





*‘Gourd Growers of the South Seas,”’ by 
Ernest S. Dodge. Published by the Gourd 
Society of America, Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Mass. Price $3.00. 
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GOURDS PUT TO PRACTICAL USE— 


Ways in which they have served people 
for centuries in some parts of the world 


Malanesia, was acquired by the Polyne- 
sians, and planted on the islands of the 
Pacific. One theory accounting for its 
presence in South America credits the far- 
sailing Polynesians with bringing its seeds 
to the shores of Peru, probably at the 
same time the sweet potato was taken from 
its ancestral home in South America west- 
ward into Polynesia. 

The fullest data on the cultivation, and 
horticultural and agricultural methods of 
growing gourds is from the Hawaiian 
Islands and New Zealand in the extreme 
north and south of Polynesia. Gourds 
were planted at the beginning of the rainy 
season and matured to full size during the 
hot, dry Summer in about six months. 

While the gourd vine was growing, 
superstitious islanders were careful not to 
walk so as to cast a shadow on the flower. 
The gathering of gourds took place when 
the stems of the fruits had withered. 

Among the most interesting of Mr. 
Dodge’s findings are those which record 
the practices involved in fashioning gourd 
utensils. He reports that the methods of 
cleaning and preparing gourds for use in 
Hawaii varied with the variety of gourd 
and the type of container being made. For 
making bowls, cups, or other wide- 
mouthed containers it was a simple matter 
to cut off the top and clean out the pulp. 
If the fruit was of the ‘‘sweet’’ variety 
this could be done and the container used 
immediately. 

If the “‘bitter gourd’’ was being pre- 
pared, however, the process was a bit more 
elaborate. The gourd was first cleaned out 
as completely as possible and the shell was 
then allowed to dry. When the rind was 
thoroughly hardened the remaining soft 
material was scraped out with pumice or 
coral, and the gourd then filled with water 


which was left in it until all the bitterness 
had vanished. A variant of this process 
consisted of filling the gourd with sea 
water which was changed daily for ten 
days. This soaking softened the tough flesh 
which was scraped out, and eliminated the 
acidity. 

Water was poured in to hasten the de- 
caying process. When the pulp was well 
rotted it was taken out and stones and sand 
shaken around the inside until all the soft 
parts were eliminated and the hard shell 
was clean. After cleaning, water was left 
standing in it until it became sweet. 

The New Zealand method was. some- 
what different. After the gourds were 
picked, they were either dried before a fire, 
by the sun, or buried in sandy or gravelly 
soil. This assisted the pulp to decay and 
the inside was then cleaned with gravel. 
After cleaning, the gourd was hung in the 
smoke of a fire to harden. 

In Hawaii and Easter Islands gourds 
served not only as the nearly universal 
water bottles, but also as the principal 
food dishes and for keeping all kinds of 
chattels and equipment. As an artistic 
medium, the gourd was used only in 
Hawaii and New Zealand, and it was also 
only in these two regions that it was re- 
inforced with basketry. 

Besides the various categories of objects 
manufactured from gourds, their impor- 
tance in medicine, as a source of literary 
inspiration, their use in mantic practices 
and the parts attributed to them in creation 
and other myths have been brought out. 
They are frequently mentioned in folk- 
lore, stories, and the chants accompanying 
string figures. Certain magical practices 
have arisen around the methods of plant- 
ing, caring for growing plants, and har- 
vesting. The Polynesians also may have 
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Articles made from gourds richly decorated. 

















been responsible for introducing this valu- 
able plant to South America where it has 
become economically important, not only 
among the native population but also with 
the European immigrants. 

After serving its period of usefulness to 
man, the gourd, as a culturally important 
element in Polynesia, is no more. Except 
for specimens in museums—gone are the 
hula drums, the lovers’ whistles, and the 
“‘Niihau calabashes.’”” No more do the 
Maori feast on roasted pigeons taken from 
their own fat in the great preserving 
gourds. We look at an object in a case and 
strain the imagination to see it in its own 


setting. But as year swiftly follows year, 
the once living culture of the primitive 
people of old recedes farther from the ob- 
jects which it created into the background 
of antiquity. 

As support for his story of the use of 
gourds by the islanders, Mr. Dodge in- 
cludes in his text extended reference lists 
and a complete description of the many 
kinds of gourd implements and instru- 
ments. Many of these products are well 
illustrated, particularly as to the detail of 
the art work placed on gourds by Poly- 
nesians. The book is printed by the offset 
process from typewritten sheets. 


Unusual Plants in New York 





VERY known type of chrysanthemum 

from the giant to the miniature types, 
rare specimens of exotic orchids, and many 
other popular and greenhouse flowers were 
on exhibit today when the Horticultural 
Society of New York held its 36th annual 
Autumn exhibition at 598 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

The back of the exhibition hall was 
given over to a superb 300 square-foot 
exhibit of 38 large vases of excellently 
grown chrysanthemums shown by Totty’s, 
Madison, N. J., and awarded a gold medal 
certificate. In the exhibit was a new va- 
riety, a giant-type bloom the size of a 
child's head. Named Dr. Leslie, it has rust- 
colored petals with a gold center, giving 
the effect of an Indian Summer sunset. It 
was voted an award of merit, as was also 
another Totty creation, a new rose called 
“Vanity Fair,’’ which will be introduced 
to the public in 1944. This rose is pink 
and one of the most fragrant ever intro- 
duced. 

Among an especially beautiful exhibit 
of first prize-winning orchids of many 
types from the estate of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick T. Bonham, Riverside, Conn., 
was Stanhopea, the “‘Bull Orchid,”’ a type 
now found only in the oldest botanical col- 
lections and seldom seen at exhibitions. It 
was suspended from the wall and so 
tempted visitors with its fragrance that 
many stood on tiptoe to enjoy it the better. 

Another large orchid exhibit, also win- 
ner of a first prize, was that of Duke 
Farms, Somerville, N. J. Featured here 
were ‘‘butterfly orchids,” known horticul- 
turally as Oncidium varicosum, which 
were combined with the lovely blue orchid, 
Vanda cerulea, and the ever-popular pur- 
ple cattleya. 

Mr. and Mrs. Marshall Field, Hunting- 
ton, L. I., won a silver medal certificate 
with a 25 square foot exhibit of Nerine 
curvifolia fothergilli, a feathery South 
African bulbous flower. Among these 
startling scarlet flowers were rare hybrids 
in varying shades of pink, which are an 
improved form of the curvifolia type. An- 
other odd pink variety was Crispa Rosea, 
a type rarely seen at flower exhibitions. 

An exotic garden of potgrown material 


including orchids, nerines, and Winter- 
flowering begonias, accented by pots of 
maidenfair fern, won a silver medal cer- 
tificate for W. R. Coe, Oyster Bay, L. I. 

Of much popular interest were pots of 
Ceropegia woodi, an herb or sub-shrub 
native in tropical Asia, Africa, and Malaya, 
shown by Mrs. Anna C. Cohen, New 
York City. This “rosary plant,” as it is 
commonly called, bears tiny heart-shaped 
leaves along ‘“‘string’’ stems which grow as 
long as 72 inches. Folklore imputes 
health-giving properties to this plant, 
doubtless because of its fancied resemblance 
to a rosary. 

A basket of vegetables to tempt the 
gourmet was shown by Mrs. James H. 
Abraham, Sea Cliff, L. I., who used laven- 
der and green lace-like ornamental cabbage 
with plum and cherry tomatoes, parsley, 
spinach, and other popular garden vegeta- 
bles in a beautifully composed basket ar- 
rangement. The entry was given a first 
prize. 

A portion of an ante-bellum garden 
brought North was the contribution of the 
Hill sisters of Lynnhaven, Va., who ex- 
hibited camellias, roses, lilacs, Callicarpa 
americana and Korean chrysanthemums, 
all grown outdoors along with such shrubs 
as holly, Nandina domestica, and Pyra- 
cantha coccinea. 

Mrs. George Lofland, Forest Hills, L. I., 
won a first prize for a particularly delight- 
ful arrangement of mullein, artichoke, and 
fungus, set in a container fashioned of 
birchbark, and captured another blue rib- 
bon with an arrangement of French mari- 
golds in a wicker basket. 

One of the loveliest arrangements in the 
artistic section was the first prize-winning 
entry of Mrs. Earl K. Williams, Bayside, 
L. I., who used button and single type 
chrysanthemums in bronze shades set in a 
container whose metallic surface caught re- 
flections from a copper circle, imposed on 
another circle of mahogany, set beneath it. 
Apples and green grapes completed the 
composition. 

Lulled in the Winter’s ease, 
Dim and happy and silent 


My garden dreams. 
—Rosamond Watson. 
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A Gem From the Alps 


NDROSACES are the gems of the 
Alps. They are delicate plants and 
many of them are extremely difficult to 
grow. Andosace lanuginosa is among the 
easiest of all varieties to work with. 

The seed must be planted in late Fall in 
pots of very sharp, gravelly soil—with 
absolutely perfect drainage. The seed 
should be subjected to a long cold period 
—three to five months in a coldframe or 
unheated shed. The pots should be kept 
shaded during this period, and protected 
from washing. Occasional applications of 
snow, especially just before bringing the 
pots into warmness, is beneficial. If you 
plant them in December or January, they 
can either be brought to a shelf indoors or 
placed in the sunny coldframe in late 
March or early April. 

Keep moist by setting the pots in a dish 
of cold water, permitting the water to move 
evenly to the surface of the soil. Never 
allow the soil to dry, but do not keep it 
wet. 

Germination is highly irregular for all 
androsaces. The last plant to germinate 
may appear many months after the first— 
or may not appear until the second year. 
As a precaution, save the pots for the 
second Spring. Sometimes second-year 
germination exceeds first-year germination. 

The seedlings should be pricked off into 
individual pots as soon as possible, first 
into two-inch pots of the same gravelly 
mixture. This soil should not be acid in 
nature; a few limestone chips may be 
added if necessary. Next, shift the plants 
into a richer soil, containing leaf mold, but 
still gravelly in texture. 

When the plants obtain size, they may 
be moved to the rockery. They need perfect 
drainage and sharp soil, with stone chips 
added for coarseness. An exposed slope is 
good. If the plants are still small by July, 
Winter them in their pots in the coldframe, 
transplanting them the next Spring. 

The small, pointed leaves of this plant 
are gray, very hairy and soft. The nature 
of growth is trailing, the ends of the vine 
forming little gray rosettes. In the Spring, 
and at odd times during the Summer, the 
flower stems arise, bearing small verbena- 
like blooms of pure flesh rose. These 
flowers are delicate and exquisitely fragile 
in appearance. Somehow, they bring with 
them the suggestion of coarse ragged crags 
—with a glacier not far in the distance. 

My plant also blooms in the Fall. Last 
year there appeared in early November, an 
exceptionally fine stem. 

A. lanuginosa is a true Alpine, used to 
a frigid Winter of solid cold. Thus excess 
Winter dampness and temperature change 
may bother it. Mine winter without any 
protection; but a light shading of hemlock 
boughs and a pane of glass are wise pre- 
cautions. Prop the glass by means of sev- 
eral stones, so that it forms a slightly slop- 
ing roof over the plant to shed dampness. 


—William Sanford. 


Starrucca, Pa. 
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Praises the Bibb Lettuce 


EAR EDITOR—There seems to have 

been no publicity for Bibb lettuce to 
date, and it is high time, for next year there 
will be seeds available for all, and it should 
be known in advance that this is an ideal 
small, compact variety about five inches 
across with a “‘heart of gold,’ solid and 
with every part edible. We knew of this 
lettuce by report through a lady from Ken- 
tucky, who knew the family of Bibb and 
the painstaking care they gave for three 
generations of this lettuce, seeding only 
those plants that made a head. 

It is not often that an octogenarian has 
a real reason or opportunity to enthuse 
about a vegetable or salad plant, but the 
advice is to those interested to try the Bibb 
lettuce, it is so well adapted to small gar- 
dens, where the leaf varieties, that do not 
head well but are said to have vitamins, 
take too much space and are transitory. 

In looking backward, we remember the 
time when there was a lettuce known as 
Sutton’s Little Gem. These we could grow 
in hotbed frames, head up in tight little 
wads of leafage and were enjoyed in salad 
in early Spring. All this was when the 
salad lettuce was all grown in Winter in 
New England under glass house protection. 


—E. O. Orpet. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Mr. Steel Is Reminiscent 
EAR EDITOR—Recently I saw an 


exhibition which would interest 
many readers of Horticulture. The rotunda 
of the library of the University of Roches- 
ter (N. Y.) was gay with fine colored 
prints of open books from the collection 
made by the old Ellwanger & Barry Nur- 
sery. In all, there are some 2500 items, 
ranging from Robert Morison’s Plantarum 
Historia Universalis (1680-1699), down 
through the classics of horticulture and its 
allied subjects including landscape garden- 
ing. The collection has now been left on 
permanent loan with the University. 
The firm of Ellwanger & Barry was 
founded by George Ellwanger and Patrick 
Barry in 1840 and stayed in active business 
until 1918. To these men was due the 
foresight which made a great fruit garden 
of Western New York, when they realized 
ahead of others that the profitable wheat 
growing district had moved further west. 
To prove to the hard-boiled farmers of the 
time that it was wise to change from con- 
ventional crops to fruit (which was then 
a luxury gamble), they imported and tried 
out hundreds of varieties of apples, pears, 
peaches and plums to discover which 
would best serve the western world. Their 
work succeeded and a new empire was 
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created for men whose grandchildren still 
revere the nursery name. 

Other friendly nurseries grew up around 
the first. They flourished. Now for hun- 
dreds of miles in that region the wanderer 
travels through orchards and vineyards and 
around every farmhouse and up and down 
the village streets he enjoys the sight of 
veteran trees and shrubs that once came 
from some nursery. 

Last year I went over some early Ell- 
wanger & Barry lists of material imported 
from Europe and distributed almost a cen- 
tury ago. Then as I went about and saw 
huge copper beeches, English elms, Orien- 
tal planes, European Lindens and horse- 
chestnuts, those dry bookkeeping accounts 
began to tell more about the comfort and 
beauty that has grown up around the 
American home than can be learned in 
museums or books. And it is cheerful to 
reflect that the work of nurseries did not 
stop when new names replaced the old. It 
goes on all the time. 


—Fletcher Steele. Boston, Mass. 








Insecticide Prospects 
Good 


F THE outlook on the insecticide 

situation continues as favorable as 
at present, the home gardener should 
have no trouble getting all the mate- 
rial he needs to keep down the insects 
next season. Rotenone, on which 
many amateurs have learned to 
largely depend, is expected to be 
more plentiful in 1944 than it was 
the past season. Current estimates 
call for close to two-thirds the nor- 
mal peacetime shipments. South 
American production is increasing 
and will help fill the gap in supply 
left open by Japan's capture of Paci- 
fic areas, which formerly were our 
chief source of this insecticide. 

Nicotine, which with rotenone 
may be considered a “basic insecti- 
cide,’’ is expected to be plentiful this 
year. Manufactured from tobacco, 
its chief uses are in the control of 
soft-bodied sucking insects such as 
aphids. 

Last Summer severe infestations 
of flea beetles on tomatoes, eggplants, 
potatoes and other crops were well 
controlled with cryolite. Striped cu- 
cumber beetle, cabbage worms and 
Mexican bean beetle are other insects 
on which this insecticide may be used 
and the supply coming forth from 
natural deposits in Greenland is the 
greatest in history. 























Favors Deep Bulb Planting 


EAR EDITOR — Deep planting of 

tulips as advocated by Harry Nelis 
of Holland, Mich., Horticulture, Novem- 
ber 1, is not a new idea even in America. 
I advised such planting 15 or more years 
ago for gardening purposes, both for tulips 
and hyacinths. I practised such planting 
long years before in England, where be- 
cause a grower friend had recommended it 
as a means of preventing too rapid split- 
ting up and as a preventative against fire 
disease, which often is due to injury to the 
foliage by Spring frosts. 

In my garden there is a clump of tulips, 
the old cottage variety T. gesneriana spa- 
thulata which was planted 23 years ago 
and which two or three years later, through 
raising the level of a bank, was covered 
with another 12 inches of soil. The bulbs 
are at least 18 inches deep and have never 
been touched, yet each year they bloom 
bravely. 

—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 


Moving Growing Gladioli 
EAR EDITOR — Thank you very 


much for your advice relative to mov- 
ing gladiolus corms last August. As you 
suggested, we watered them thoroughly, 
removed the flowers, dug and packed them 
in wet peat moss in two bushel baskets. We 
put the baskets on our trailer and started 
out, but we had to junk the trailer as both 
tires blew out. The gladiolus stayed for 
three days in the trunk of our car. 

They were only fairly wilted when I 
heeled them in, but the tops soon wilted 
completely. When they were dug about a 
month ago the tops fell off, but all the 
corms looked excellent, and after curing 
still seemed to be in good condition. 

—Harold B. Lorde. 
Pueblo, Colo. 


As to the Smallest Acorns 


EAR EDITOR — Horticulture for 

November 1 on Page 399 has a short 
item that piques my interest. Miss Doro- 
thy Biddle believes that the acorns of the 
pin oak (Quercus palustris) are the small- 
est to be found. Perhaps this is so in 
her part of the country, but I can go her 
one better — the acorns of the willow- 
leaved oak (Quercus phellos) are yet 
smaller. 

For some inexplicable reason the trees 
under my observation have an exceptional 
crop this season. Some years it is very 
small. I am going to plant a few dozen 
acorns just for luck. 

—H. P. Perry. 
Trenton, N. J. 








VASE AND TABLE ARRANGEMENTS FOR AUTUMN 


Much interest was aroused at a recent Autumn show in Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., by 
a display of arrangements suitable for home decoration in the Autumn by a group of Mrs. 
Arthur Teele’s students. Seasonable material was used for the most part, with emphasis being 
placed on material which was inexpensive. Several of the entries are illustrated on this page. 


Right—A billbergia plant and an 
aspidistra plant contributed the 
material for this arrangement. 





Left—Catalpa pods, honey locust 
pods and ailanthus seeds produced 
this arrangement. 





Right—The arrangement shown here 
was made up of hardy chrysanthe- 
mums in Autumn colors and dis- 
played in a blue vase. ~ 


Left—Hardy chrysanthemums used 
in combination with euonymus folli- 
age in a white vase gave this unique 
effect. 
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A Blight-Resistant Chestnut 


NE lone Japanese chestnut is the only 

survivor of a grove of nut trees 
planted some 60 years ago on a river bank 
in Connecticut, north of Hartford. Dr. 
Donald F. Jones reports that the tree has 
grown to be 30 feet in height and to have 
a trunk diameter of 18 inches. No sign of 
the blight which struck down all surround- 
ing chestnuts is apparent. These other trees 
must not all be dead since a seed gathered 
from the immune chestnut six years ago 
has developed into a strong seedling now 
beginning to show blight infection, indi- 
cating that the immune parent must have 
been crossed with susceptible stock in the 
neighborhood. Other seeds have been 
gathered from the tree and planted at the 
Connecticut experiment station. Dr. Jones 
also plans to use its pollen in further nut 
tree breeding. 


Even Mild Erosion Is Harmful 


HE late harvest of many vegetables 

prevents sowing of Winter cover. 
However, tests made in New Jersey have 
shown that cover crops, such as rye grass, 
sown at the last cultivation will produce 
a good ground cover after the vegetables 
have been picked or pulled. That such 
practice is beneficial is attested by Lindley 
G. Cook who reports in New Jersey Agri- 
culture that tomato yields have been in- 
creased 6.6 tons per acre on land which has 
been consistently cover-cropped over Win- 
ter as compared to land left bare. 

The reason given is the prevention of 
erosion which, even in its wildest form, 
can easily remove as much fertility as the 
average good grower is in the habit of add- 
ing in the form of fertilizer. Cover crops 
sown early enough can prevent this loss. 


New Food Products Different 


CCORDING to John B. Canning 
writing in Market Activities, it sel- 
dom occurs to the apostles of dehydration 
—or of any new food, for that matter—to 
search for recipes and cookery that make 
better “‘grub’’ of the new product than can 
be made of the old. People distrust imita- 
tions. A new food should stand or fall on 
its own merits as a food—not on its simi- 
larity to other foods. 

Dehydrated onions, for example, are 
the answer to a cook’s prayer. They im- 
part to many dishes the inimitable onion 
smell and flavor that diners love—and all 
this without the cook’s crying as would be 
the case if he or she peeled the fresh prod- 
uct. So what difference does it make if the 
onions in the soup or in the meat loaf look 
like fresh onions or not as long as they do 
what fresh onions have always done—im- 
prove the taste of the dish? 


December 1, 1943 





Forcing of Regal Lilies 


ANY gardeners have found out 

through trial and error that regal 
lilies can be made to flower in the window 
garden if thoroughly established in their 
pots well in advance. Potting the bulbs a 
year in advance is often advocated. 

The professional florists go at it some- 
what differently. According to a report in 
a Chicago trade paper, medium-sized bulbs 
are potted in individual six-inch pots in 
Autumn and stood in a covered coldframe 
or on a cellar floor to make roots before 
growth starts. The recommended practice 
is to place a little drainage in the bottom 
of each pot and cover it with coarse loam 
dusted with bone meal. Since L. regale is 
a vigorous stem-rooter the bulbs should be 
well covered when potted. 

Bulbs which come with live roots at 
their bases will quickly make roots. They 
should be watered thoroughly as soon as 
potted. When the pots are full of roots, 
they can be brought into a warm, shaded 
place until top growth starts, when light 
becomes necessary. L. regale will stand 
relatively high temperatures once roots and 
top growth are under way. 


The Banding of Trees 


HEN it comes to protecting trees 

from leaf-eating insects, methods 
and materials should be employed which 
will cut down the insect population with- 
out endangering the life or even the health 
of the trees. Poisonous sprays fall into this 
category when properly used. Sometimes, 
however, sticky materials are applied in 
bands on the trunks of trees to interfere 
with the movement of insect larve between 
the tree tops and the earth. 

Banding trees without a layer of cotton 
or paper insulation between bark and sticky 
material can apparently cause serious in- 
jury to the trees. C. R. Runyan has re- 
ported in Arborists News that in a group 
of English elms, which he examined, large 
patches of inner bark were destroyed be- 
neath old bands of such a material applied 
directly to the bark. 


Nitrogen and Grape Yields 


HE use of fertilizer at a rate to supply 

32 pounds of nitrogen to the acre in- 
creased the yields of run-down Concord 
grapes 1,400 pounds to the acre on the 
average over a five-year period, according 
to a report by the New York State Ex- 
periment Station at Geneva. Equally good 
results were obtained whether the nitrogen 
was supplied by an application of 160 
pounds of ammonium sulfate or 200 
pounds of sodium nitrate to the acre, each 
rate of application being equivalent to 32 
pounds of nitrogen. 
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Direct Seeding of Trees, Shrubs 
CCORDING to Verne E. Davidson of 


the federal Soil Conservation Service 

shrubs belong on stream banks, in wood- 
land borders, in fence rows, in windbreaks, 
in hedges, and over rock outcroppings, and 
similar small areas that are not suitable for 
crops, pasture, hay, or woods. Agricultur- 
ists have not fully accepted this fact be- 
cause simple methods of managing shrubs 
are not widely understood. Usually shrubs 
have been established by transplanting 
wilding or nursery gown stock. This is a 
cumbersome and expensive method that 
may be eliminated by direct seeding. 

Direct seeding finds another advocate in 
Hugh Steavenson who has reported to 
American Forests that oaks, pecans and 
similar trees will grow at a faster rate when 
the seeds are planted where the trees are to 
grow than will young plants of the same 
age started in a nursery and later trans- 
planted to the permanent location. Mr. 
Steavenson also is in favor of using locally 
grown seed if possible. , 

Most nuts and acorns are dormant and re- 
quire an “‘after-ripening’’ period before they 
will germinate. It is also a problem to store 
nuts and acorns over Winter so as to maintain 
high viability. The after-ripening and storage 
problems may be solved by Nature's method of 
planting the seeds soon after they are gathered. 

Planting an acorn or nut is not complicated. 
Nature just drops them on the ground and de- 
pends on the wind and rain to cover them with 
a thin layer of duff. Deep planting is therefore 
to be avoided—a couple of times the diameter 
of the seed is a good rule-of-thumb. The seed 
should be in contact with the mineral soil and 
if the seed-spot can be protected with an inch 
or so of duff or mulch, so much the better. A 
stout cane is as good a planting tool as any; 
a pointed stick will do. 


Seed Dispersal by Ants 


HE latest issue of Rhodora contains the 

most recent findings by Burton N. 
Gates on the distribution of the seeds of 
certain wild plants by ants. The ants do 
not consciously plant the seeds. Their in- 
terest lies in taking home various kinds of 
seeds for the sake of the food value of the 
caruncles — fleshy protuberances near the 
points of former attachment. After the 
caruncles are gnawed off, the seeds are 
tossed out still in a viable state with the 
result that new colonies of the particular 
plants spring up at some distance from the 
parent plants. 

Mr. Gates has found out by trial that 
eight species of ants have thus been at- 
tracted to the seeds of six species of tril- 
lium, sanguinaria, viola and rincinus or 
castor bean. As a result of his observa- 
tions, Mr. Gates has concluded that this 
method of seed dispersal is. probably wide- 
spread. In fact it may be possible that any 
carunulate seed may appeal to ants of one 
kind or another. 











New Phlox Varieties — 


WOULD like to add some names of 

phlox varieties to the list in the excel- 
lent phlox article in Horticulture for Octo- 
ber 1. First, I want to say that Progress 
and Blue Boy, widely advertised as blue, 
should be planted in afternoon shade, as in 
the sun both are more magenta than blue. 
Royal Purple is another one in the same 
class, and should be kept away from 
salmon pink phlox varieties. Use them 
with pale pink kinds like Ruth May—a 
beauty—and Rosea Superba, another pale 
pink. Also, one should include some light 
lavender kinds like Dr. Klemm or Mrs. 
Pfitzer. 

Mountain Laurel is well named and is 
a strong, clean grower, blooming in mid- 
season and blending well with other pinks. 
,Harvest Fire and Salmon Glow are very 
much admired—but should be planted 
away from other phlox varieties. Give 
them a sunny place with a green back- 
ground and Veronica maritima subsessilis 
as a neighbor and you will have a beauty 
spot to remember all Winter. 

Frau Alfred Von Mautner is another 
kind to keep away from the general phlox 
planting. It is so brilliant it needs no com- 
panions in bloom at the same time. 


Some kinds which have been 
found to thrive in Michigan 


Sweetheart, another of my favorites, 
gave me a pleasant surprise this year. After 
the main flower was cut off, the side shoots 
grew tall with very large florets of a deep 
rose color with no trace of the salmon of 
the first flowers. It was very beautiful. 

Rosenkavalier is another strong, clean 
grower of medium height and large florets 
of a clear rose color in very large clusters. 
It is an older variety but still unbeaten. 

Lillian, a cameo pink with blue center, 
should be in every phlox collection. It is 
a good grower and a good blender, as is 
Painted Lady, pale pink with cherry eye. 
B. Compté is an old standby described in 
various catalogues as amaranth or Bur- 
gundy red, but I call it an American Beauty 
velvet. It is a late bloomer, as are its newer 
cousins Chevalier and Electra. These are 
“‘must haves” for a well-planted phlox 
garden. 

One of the best things to be said about 
the tall phlox family is that they are easily 
transplanted even in bloom. I call them 
shovel tourists as they are so easily moved 
to help with color harmonizing. Give 
them rich, friable soil, deeply spaded and 
after setting the plants water them well 
with a handful of 0-20-0 in a pail of 























A PRACTICAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


You make no mistake when you choose Horti- 
culture, the only gardening magazine published 
twice a month. 

You can give effective, timely help to gardening 
friends on their home-grown food and flower 
problems with a Christmas Gift Subscription to 
Horticulture. 

Packed with authoritative up-to-the-minute 
information Horticulture is an inexpensive gift 
your friends will cherish in these war days. A 
year round reminder of you. 


Send In Your Gift Subscriptions Today 
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water. Shade for a couple of days and the 
plants will never know they have been 
moved. 

—Mrs. Charles Ward Burton. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Daffodil Planting 


RIOR to making a lily pool some eight 

years ago, I had to lift several clumps 
of Emperor daffodils which through rais- 
ing of a border level years before, were at 
least 15 inches deep. They were the strong- 
est growing Emperor I had. In contrast, 
I have a border of daffodils in variety 
which, unmoved within the past dozen 
years, have multiplied to such a point that 
they scarcely flowered at all last year, not 
so much due to being left undisturbed, as 
because the border is faced with rock which 
has slipped so that surface erosion through 
rain water flowing from higher ground has 
practically exposed the bulbs on the sur- 
face. 

Shallow planting of most hardy bulbs 
causes more prolific splitting. Some bulbs, 
including crocuses and tulip species, 'de- 
velop contractile roots to offset the ten- 
dency to rise, but in the case of crocuses, 
self-sown seedlings are likely to cause such 
overcrowding that none of the bulbs, 
parents or seedlings, have a chance to make 
good flowering size. 

—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 


Stepping Stone Plants 


HEN you want a green planting be- 

tween stepping stones, and do not 
want the trouble or expense of setting out 
individual plants, with the resultant risk of 
losing a good many of them because of the 
small amount of soil in which they must 
grow, sow some small clover. It will 
grow quickly, and make a thick enough 
growth to keep out weeds. Moreover, it 
can stand being stepped upon occasionally 
which is a great point in its favor, as people 
are apt to walk off your stepping stones, as 
well as upon them. The only requirement 
is that clover must have some sun. 

—Jane Cowles. 

Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Bird Watching Guide 


“‘A Guide to Bird Watching,’’ by Joseph H. 
Hickey. Published by the Oxford University 
Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


This introduction to bird study describes 
the modern art of bird watching. The 
author tells how to identify birds in the 
field and to learn their songs. He tells 
where and when to look for birds, how 
to acquire a good field glass, how to meet 
other bird students and to take notes and 
keep records. 

Migration watching, bird counting, bird 
banding, bird distribution and the general 
art of bird watching are dealt with in sepa- 
rate chapters. The appendix contains use- 
ful information not otherwise found in 
bird books. 
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Long Island Chrysanthemums 


N AN aarlier issue of Horticulture 
(January 15, 1942) we described ex- 
periments in growing the large, so-called 
“florist’’ type chrysanthemum out-of- 
doors on Long Island. Further experience 
confirms the previous successes and adds 
to the varieties which are useful. 

We have made no change in cultivation 
methods except that most varieties will not 
withstand the Winter unless lifted and re- 
planted in a coldframe for greater protec- 
tion. Otherwise, single plants set out about 
May 15 in soil which has been well worked 
and enriched with animal manure if avail- 
able are kept growing vigorously through 
ample moisture and occasional fertilizer 
applications. 

Trained to one stem, staked carefully to 
produce straight stems and to hold up the 
heavy flower heads to come, these plants 
are restricted to a single flower each by re- 
moving all but one bud about September 1. 

Mrs. H. E. Kidder, an incurved yellow, 
still is our favorite. This plant produces 
magnificent eight-inch blooms about Octo- 
ber 20. It is a sturdy grower, stands the 
Winter well and produces numerous new 
plants each year. We still grow Gold Lode 
and its related Bronze Lode, as they stretch 
the season a few weeks by coming into 
bloom about October 10, but they are 
being given less and less room each year in 
favor of better varieties. Bronze Lode 
seems to keep its color better when three 
blooms are grown on each stem. 

After several trials, we have found a 
good white companion for Mrs. Kidder. 
Silver Sheen forms heads fully as large as 
Mrs. Kidder at about the same time. It is 
of the incurved type which makes so at- 
tractive a cut flower. Oconto White which 
has been highly recommended, bloomed 
quite well but failed to live through the 
first Winter. 

In the pinks, we are having fair success 
with Pink Chief. Similar in type to Mrs. 
Kidder and S:lver Sheen, its blooms are 
smaller in our garden. However, its shape 
is good, the petals are incurved and it 
blooms about October 20. 


—F., J. Porter, Jr. 
Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 


Propagating Pachysandra 


OU can easily and without any cost 

make as many new cuttings of pachy- 
sandra as you have old plants. Simply cut 
off the top of the stem, including one circle 
of leaves, and insert this cutting into the 
ground where you want it to grow. It does 
not have to be inserted into sand, and kept 
moistened, but will shift for itself. In a 
surprisingly short time it will have rooted 
and start to grow. I tried this out during 
the past hot, dry Summer, and was very 
successful. At least 90 per cent of the cut- 
tings lived and grew, and the parent plants 
were not injured, but grew new tops. 


—Jane Cowles. 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 
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for winter. 


$2.25 per dozen $3.75 for 25 


522 Paterson Avenue 


WITLOOF CHICORY ROOTS 
(French Endive) 


Grow your own Chicory indoors. We grew in our Nursery last Summer the finest crop 
of 20,000 roots which are now ready for forcing in your cellar or any dark, warm place. 
Witloof Chicory is easy to force. You will find it a delicious, full-of-vitamin, green food 


$6.50 for 50 


Cultural instructions included free with each order. Sent Postpaid or Express Prepaid 
East of the Mississippi for cash with order. 
Catalog sent free upon request within thousand mile limit; 25 cents elsewhere. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen: Roses, Perennials, Fruit Trees and Shrubs 


$12.00 for 100 


East Rutherford, N. J. 








WEST NEWBURY 





CHRISTMAS GREENS 


Fresh cut sprays of Pine, Silver and Green Fir, Leucothoe, Bayberry, ete. 
Christmas remembrance. A generous box of sprays 12 to 24 inches in length, 15 sprays 
$1.25, 25 sprays $1.50 or 35 sprays $1.85 postpaid in New England. Outside of New 
England add 25 cents for packing and postage. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established 1832) 


An ideal 


MASSACHUSETTS 











3 Best Colors 
CRIMSON, ROSE 
and YELLOW 
Rust- 
Resistant! 


(THREE 15c packets of seeds, 
one of each color, all 3 
postpaid for just 10c, to those 
who write early. 

You'll have tall glorious flower- 
spikes, 2 to 3 ft. high, covered 
with huge exquisite blooms. 
Plants are base-branching, 
producing many long, grace- 
ful spikes all summer and fall. 
Foliage is highly immune to 
rust disease. One of the finest 
of all flowers for the Victory 
m4 Garden. Send dime today! 
Plan now for next summer 
—the need for home-grown 
vegetables will be very great. 
Be first to get our new 
1944.Catalog by sending 
your name and 
address now. 






















BURPEE'S SEED CATALOG FREE 
All about best Vegetables and 
Flowers for your Victory Garden 
5,7 leading American Seed Catalog, 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. | 


Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, Iowa 














EXHIBITION 


CYPRIPEDIUM SEEDLINGS 


WE consider this offering of Mayon 

the best value ever presen to Orchid Gowen, 
and the only offering of American grown Cypripe- 
dium seedlings from exhibition varieties. 

WHEN in flower they should command prices from 
$50 to $200, and it is our hope many will surpass 
the finest English hybrids. 
THESE seedlings are rapid 
on. Leaves about two inches long, they should 
flower in two years. Cypripediums are of easy cul- 
ture, and matured — require little heat—night 
temperature about This offering is — to 
sale, as we are offering only a limited quantity. 


$5.00 PER PLANT 
Illustrated catalog fifty cents 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Orchid Hybridist—Growers and Importers 
WELLESLEY MASSACHUSETTS 


owers from this stage 








A SNUG HARBOR FOR WINTER BIRDS 





Get This Attractive SWING FEEDER Now 
Watch birds flock there to eat in comfort, safe 


from cats and squirrels. Made of double-strength 
glass with rustic finished wood floor. Vane 


keeps entrance out of wind. 
2.15 


Immediate shipment. Let us have 
your Xmas order now. Send check 
GP GIOROT GIG oc cccccccccesess POSTPAID 
Try our nourishing SUET SEED for outdoor birds 
—3 lbs. $1.00 postpaid. 

NEW CATALOG—100 distinctive ideas for gifts 
for yourself or a friend. Weathervanes, House 


Signs, Markers, Copper Lanterns, Foot Scrapers, 
etc. Write for copy. 


HAGERSTROM METALCRAFT STUDIO 
45 Milwaukee Avenue Wheeling, Ill. 













Scarlet-cerise, brilliant rose, 
white, lavender, blue, and 
cream-pink — six 10c-Pkts., 
1 of each; postpaid for 25c. 
Giant Ruffled SWEET PEAS 
Largest and most exquisite, 
created by Burpee. 12 choic- 
est colors, a Packet of each 
color (value Aalrnted 

all 12 Pkts. postpaid 

Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free. 


oS ,w. Atlee Burpee Co. 


urpee Building, 
Philadelphis 2 32, Pa., or Clinton, lowa 








BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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SJt’s Holly Time 
Again 


Pride of Oregon Brand 
Enslish Holly 





Glossy, Well-Berried English 
Holly 


For your Home Decorations 
For your Gift Packages 
For your Christmas Dinner Table 


An Ideal Christmas Gift 


Prepaid anywhere in the United States 
when cash is received with order. 


40 Sprays $2.00 
80 Sprays $3.75 


T. Y. SMITH 
Box 153, Rt. 2, Troutdale, Oregon 











FEED AND ENJOY OUR WILD BIRDS 


Watch our wild birds 
in full view visiting 
Audubon Feeders. 





<4-Squirrel’s 
ET ovnesos $4.75 
Automatic 
BOE ccccses $2.25 
“Eye-Safe” 
0 eer $1.75 
Squirrel-Proof “Eye- 
Safe” Feeder .$3.75 
Audubon Water 
Fountain ..... $9.75 
Folder mailed on 
request. 
ATTRACTIVE CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
audubon yy workshop 
NOT INCORPORATED 
GLENCOE, ILL. 





Burpee's Fine 
EGETABLE 


AM5 se Packets for price 
. of one, 7a acquainted. 
Am For your Victory Garden, 
postpaid--send dime today. 
eat Lettuce--Grand Rapids. 
~ Crisp, tender and delicious. 
we) Tomato--Marglobe. Large, round,smooth, 
rich red. Solid, meaty, of finest flavor. 
ww" Beet--Crosby’ 3 Egyptian. Veryearly,top- 
shaped, dark red, fine-grained, sweet. 
Radish--Scarlet Globe. White flesh, 
crisp asice, juicy and delicious. 

arrot--C hantenay. Sm 

orange, sweet, tender. 

FREE. 
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An Ivy Come-Back 


T LEAST once previously in these 
“Breeze Hill’’ items I have written of 
a planting of hardy ivy on a slope under 
the giant sycamore that dominates this 
garden. This slope, some 35 feet long and 
about 10 feet wide, had been grassed with 
assiduity again and again, but with no con- 
tinuous resulting cover of the much desired 
green grass. As I had on another and worse 
slope on the west side of the house achieved 
a solid and beautiful evergreen cover with 
Pachysandra terminalis, which admirable 
evergreen had also been used in many other 
hard-luck shady spots around “Breeze 
Hill,’’ and as I do not love solid plantings 
of Vinca minor, I wanted something else, 
evergreen preferably and as trouble-free as 
possible. 

The result was the planting about five 
years ago of all the rooted runners I could 
find of Hedera helix of every strain, in- 
cluding the Baltica form. When plants ran 
out I used cuttings from a low wall, the 
only preparation being to use a little home- 
made leaf soil where the twigs were in- 
serted in the slope. 

The planting ‘‘caught on’ rather 
promptly and soon gave a rich green cover. 
We kept the larger weeds out of the plant- 
ing, and occasionally encouraged it with 
the hose. By the Summer of 1942 the slope 
was not only well covered and very pleas- 
ant to see, but, being shaded and on the 
east side of the house, gave me the idea 
that we would slip through without any 
hard Winter injury. 

But the Winter injury came! Last Win- 
ter, with not much snow and very little 
hard cold (no Zero at all), was a savage 
one, biting hard and heavy into our roses. 
The Spring opening showed a sour brown 
cover in place of the deep rich greenery of 
the ivy, and it looked like a complete wipe- 
out or a necessary replanting. 

The war has made labor pretty much a 
minus quantity with us at ‘‘Breeze Hill.” 
The gardener whom I had built up for 22 
years got discouraged one Spring day and 
quit abruptly because I could not get him 
all the help he thought he needed. Conse- 
quently, the brown ivy was not included 
in the Spring renovations. Yet after a while 
nature got busy, and new shoots began to 
show so that by mid-July, there was a 
lovely soft green coverage (better than 
ever, in fact) and without any-work done 
to it or with it. I take particular pleasure 
in walking on this slope, which is kind to 
my arthritic old feet, and I feel that the ivy 
come-back is a real success. 


—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 














A GARDEN SYNONYM 
“Rare Rock Garden Plants” 
“Mitchell Nurseries” 


Free catalog of America’s largest collection 
of rock plants. 








MITCHELL NURSERIES, Barre, Vt.. Dept. H 








Edible Wild Plants of 
Eastern North America 


MERRITT LYNDON FERNALD 
and 
ALFRED CHARLES KINSEY 


Written by eminent authori- 
ties, this illustrated book gives 
much accurate information on 
the recognition, gathering, and 
preparation of wild plants for 
food. 

Interesting to read, with many 
facts about native edible plants 
most people do not know. 


452 pages 
Price $3.00 “it's. 
HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall Boston 15, Mass. 








RAINBOW FLAME 


Gives Added Enjoyment to 
Your Fireplace 
Produces a myriad of fascinat- 


ing colors remaining effective as 
long as fire burns. 


AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 
2 sizes 60c and $1.00 


Add 10 cents for postage and packing. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 














FEED ™ WILD SONG BIRDS 


with a 


2in 1 BIRD FEEDER 
Feeder in Winter 
Wren House in Summer 
$2.00 postpaid 
Made of Wood Size 12x12x12 
wow, Holds 2 qts. feed, 1 lb. suet 
3 STYLES 


Ss 
Window Tree Hanging 


a 
$2.00 $2.00 $2.00 


: < 
“Ee 
ALL THREE $§ .00 postpaid 
RODERICK PAYNE, “Honey Hollow” 
Ox Bow Bend Lane New Carlisle, Ohio 












“More Color and Design in 
Dried Arrangements” 

An illustrated lecture with Kodachrome 
slides and projector. 

Send 50c for my popular Flower Arrange- 
ment Primer. 

MRS. ARTHUR P. TEELE 
100 Walnut Place Brookline, Mass. 
Accredited judge Federated Garden Clubs 
of New York State 
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GIVE MODERN ROSE PLANTS 


tit {jy | 


with the J. & P. 
GIFT CERTIFICATE, 


PLASTIC BOX and TOKEN ROSE 


VERBLOOMING, patented, J. & P. Modern Rose plants 

are ideal for Christmas giving. Year after year your friends 
continue to enjoy your gift as the Roses bloom. The unique 
crystal-clear plastic Gift Box, 6% in. long, and the perfect 
Calart handmade Rose make a fine impression. 

The Gift Certificate enclosed with the Rose lists your 
friend’s name, the plants to be sent next spring direct from 
the Rose Capital of America, and your name inscribed as 
sender. Before December 15, we mail these festive packages 
to the names and addresses you supply; OR Boxes and 
Certificates may be sent to you for presentation. 

Choose any of the Modern Rose gifts at left, and order by 
number. Or simply indicate amount ($1.50 or more) for each 
name you send us, and they can select their own Roses from 
the complete catalog of J. & P. Modern Roses and other plants 
we shall then send to them. 


Special Offers for Christmas Giving 
X-2 1 Plant—Mary Margaret McBride, 
1943 All-America Rose, coral-pink $750 
(pat. 537) 


ey 


1 Plant—Katherine T. Marshall, new 1944 
All-America winner, named for wife of Gen. $2 
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Long-Lasting Bulb Beds 


EFORE the bulbous English irises 

bloom we plant young petunias 
among them. Then, when they are through 
flowering and the bulbs are ripening, the 
fading foliage is at least partly hidden by 
the fresh, green petunia plants. When the 
iris stems turn yellow, we cut them off close 
tothe ground, and there is the petunia 
patch all ready to bloom—blue and velvety 
white for hot Summer days. 

We follow the same plan with tulips, 
leaving them in the ground for at least 
three years, now that bulbs are scarce and 
everyone is working for Victory. 

If the soil is well prepared by deep 
trenching and good drainage, with bone 
meal, potato fertilizer, and humus mixed 
with the loam, the bulbs will flourish for 
several years, after which they should be 
dug and sorted, the small, young bulbs 
being planted in an out-of-the-way spot, 
but with good soil and sun, until they are 
large enough to be dug and sorted. 

When the petunias are killed by frost 
we pull them out and fill the holes with 
bone meal and loam. 

In early Spring we scatter wood ashes 
over the bulb bed and lightly water it 
down; but it is what is down beneath the 
bulbs that makes them flourish for years. 

—Beatrice Haddrell. 
Marbiehead, Mass. 
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The “Southern Star” 


MONG the experiments with flowers 
that were new to me the past Summer 
none gave me greater pleasure than Oxy- 
petalum czruleum, which has the much 
easier name of Southern Star. From seed 
sown April 17 the blooming season started 
July 11 and without a pause was still 
blooming the last of September. The long 
slender seed pods, like those of milkweed, 
mature and ripen very slowly; none has 
ripened to date. My plants averaged about 
15 inches high and do not have an up- 
right habit but form flat flower clusters 
which remain in good condition for many 
days. 

The color, a light blue rare in flowers, 
changes to mauve as it fades, and thus two 
colors are seen at the same time. In shape 
it is like a star, with five petal-points. The 
gray-green foliage is soft as velvet to the 
touch and the stems exude a milky fluid 
when bruised or broken. Planted in the 
garden, beside the vegetables, the only ex- 
tra care was a light mulch and watering 
through the dry periods. It has performed 
like a well behaved annual and with a 
much longer blooming period than many 
annuals have. It is from the South and is 
said to be a fine pot plant, which I can well 
believe. 

—Anna Johanning. 
Baldwin, Kans. 
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Gifts for Gardeners 


Be oes of the best Christmas presents for 
an enthusiastic gardener is something 
for the garden. Some suggestions: 

A bag of Victory garden plant 
food. 

One of the new All-America rose 
selections. Place the order now and 
ask for a gift card. 

A collection of vegetable seed. 

A sprayer or duster, perhaps the 
new bellows duster. 

Some new tool that you know 
your gardening friend has been wish- 
ing for. 

An order for a new shrub, shade 
tree, fruit tree, vine, or perennial; or 
for some of the bush fruits; or an 
espalier fruit tree, if the gardener’s 
space is very limited. 

These are just a few suggestions. Visit 
any up-to-date seed store or nursery man, 
or glance through a good seed catalogue, 
for additional ideas. 

Gardeners are urged to purchase and 
store all non-perishable garden supplies 
early, to relieve congestion in factories, 
stores and offices, due to a sudden flood of 
orders in early Spring. Whether you are 
buying gardening items for gift purposes 
or for your own use, “do your garden 
shopping early.’’ This is really war-time 
advice. 








THE FRANCINE GOURD 


POTTERY (natural color) 


A New Squirrel-Proof 
Bird Feeder 


(Design Pat. No. 122264) 
Fill the gourd with SUNFLOWER seed, 
and hang from low limb of a nearby tree 
or your porch. The seed will not spill in 
high winds and is protected from rain and snow. 
Hang by long wire to make squirrel proof. 
Kindness to birds repays itself many times. 


$1.95 


SALE: 
John Wanamaker’s Pet Shop: Phila., New York 


(An Artistic Gift) 












produce 
food for all 
people in all 
parts of the 
world. 
Grown, ripened, 
and harvested in 
California Sunshine, 
HALLAWELL’S SEEDS 
are fresh, dependable, 
full of vitality. They 
thrive in all climates. 


We ship anywhere 


HALLAWELLS 


California Seedsmen & Nurserymen 


256D MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIFORNIA 


Sree} 
16 pages 
"COLOR 


Senda 
Postcard 


TODAY 





Safer winter dog baths 
with MAGITEX Bubbles 





LOOK! 
NO TUB 

NO RINSING 
NO SPLASHING Also for Cats 


Try new Magitex Bubble Shampoo; clean pet 
easily, like washing hands. Rub bubbles on 
—wipe off—that's all! No tub, rinsing, splash- 
ing. Removes fleas, lice on contact. Deodor- 
izes, beautifies coat. Safe, effective. Only pen- 
nies a bath. Large bottle, $1; trial size, 60¢. 


—_——_——_—. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 




















QUESTIONS ANSWERED 














Why do my double-file viburnums fail to 
bloom? 

It may be that these plants are being 
vigorously top-pruned in Spring which 
practice removes the flower buds before the 
blooming season. Sometimes, vigorously 
growing young plants do not flower so 
well as they will when they grow older, 
especially if being fed too much nitroge- 
nous fertilizer. 

* * * * 

How can I color dried plant material which 
is too delicate and irregular to paint with a 
brush? 

Dipping in thin paint or painting by 
spray methods works with some materials. 
Others may be colored with a dye and given 
a glossy effect by a second dip in liquid 
wax. Professional florists sometimes dip 
dried materials in melted wax and then 
shake them in a paper bag with dye dust 
just as the wax is setting. 

. * * * 

Give me the name of a chemical which will 
kill wild roses and lilacs without ruining the 
land for new planting. 

Since the plants will have to be removed, 
dead or alive, there seems to be little point 
in first killing these non-poisonous plants 
with a chemical. Once dug out of the land, 
neither of these plants will give any real 
trouble through sprouting from root frag- 
ments left in the soil. 

. . . * 

Is snow-on-the-mountain poisonous? 

The milky sap of snow-on-the-moun- 
tain (Euphorbia marginata) has been re- 
ported to cause severe blistering of the skin. 

* +” * * 

Why does my holly tree bloom nicely but 
fail to set fruit? 

The plant may bear only male flowers, 
in which case it will never fruit but could 
act as a pollinator for a new one known to 
bear female flowers. On the other hand 
it could be that this holly bears female 
flowers in a neighborhood in which no 
male plants grow. 

. . . * 

What can I do to cause the leaves at the 
bottom of my compost pit to rot as well as 
do those on the top? 

Shallower piling will admit air to a 
greater proportion of the contents of the 
pile. Also turning once or twice in warm 
weather and allowing more time to elapse 
before using will make for a more uniform 
compost. Adding nitrogen and making 
sure the pile does not dry out will also 
prove helpful. 

* * * . 

What is a Parma violet? 

The name ‘‘Parma’’ is usually applied 
to a whole group of violet varieties—at 
least 11 of them — which are sweetly 
scented, of long-flowering season and 
handsome in variety. The one grown in 
this country and most easily available is 
named Mary Louise. 
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WINTER FLOWERS 


Are easy from our bulbs. Try 
Amaryllis, the favorite potting bulb. 50c ea., 3 


for $1.25. 

Most gorgeous are our Select Strains, the 
world’s t Amaryllis. 75c ea., 3 for $2.00. 
Jumbo bulbs $1.50 and $2.50 ea. 

e Orchid Amaryllis, improved Sprekelia, 
vind red. Jumbo bulbs 75c. Large 50c. 

Tropical Spider Lily, huge, abn, spidery 
flowers. 50c. 

Veltheimia, lovely for foliage alone, red flow- 
ers. 50c and 75c. 

Freesias, assorted colors. Colorful, fragrant. 
40 for $1.00. 

a Callas and Spotted Leaf Callas, 15c to 
ea. 

Pink Callas, 50c and 75c ea. Black Throated 
Calla, $1.00 ea. 

Ranunculus. Large, very double flowers, as- 
sorted colors. For pots, Jumbo size, 15c ea., 6 for 
50c. Top size, 10c ea., 80c doz. Ranunculus and 
Anemones No. 1, 60c doz. For outside planting 
in earliest Spring (supply limited, order now) 
Ranunculus and Anemones No. 3, $1.25 per 100; 
No. 2, 40c doz., $2.50 per 100. 

Orders $1.00 or more, postpaid. Under $1.00 
< t.. for postage, etc. 

—_ ee. Fall Catalog available now. 
mm talog in January. List hundreds of 
standard as well as rare and unusual bulbs in- 
cluding Orchids, Gloriosas, Clivias, Hemanthus 
and Amaryllis. Complete culture advice for all 
bulbs, discussions of soils, fertilizing, potting 
directions and a special article on How to Grow 
Amaryllis are included. 


CECIL HOUDYSHEL, Dept. H, La Verne, Calif. 











urpee 's 


TAMPALA... 


Better than spinach! 


Tastes better, has more 
food value; easier to grow, 
produces more and stands 
hot weather. 


DELIcrous greens, more 
meals per plant, more pro- 
tein, more minerals, more vita- 
min A than spinach. 

Plants grow 1% ft. across, 
2 ft. tall, bear all summer. —send postcard or 


Packet of Seeds 15c. letter today. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, Iowa 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, mitsimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 


LIVING COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE Christmas 
Tree growing in snow-white Jardier. Plant out- 
doors after the holidays. Guaranteed to grow. 
Table size $1.49 each; Mantle size, pair for $2.25. 
Shipped express collect. Forrest Keeling, Elsberry, 
Missouri. 


GERANIUMS—Special collection of twelve choice 
scented varieties $3.00. Collection of eight fancy- 
leaved varieties $3.00. For latest price list send 
10c for mailing. Magnolia Nurseries, 654 Western 
Ave., Magnolia, Mass. 


BASKET OF FANCY FRUIT. Lovely Christmas 
gifts, Indian River oranges, grapefruit, tangerines, 
nuts, tempting oranges tree ripened, hand picked 
for quality, 30-lb. basket $4.50; 55-lb. basket 
$8.00, shipped prepaid. Address Route 2, Box 76, 
Verobeach, Fla., Tel. 4636. 


BRING CHARM and enchantment to your conserv- 
atory with Winter-flowering, pot-grown Camellias. 
Large illustrated catalogue 10c. ““Longview,’’ Box 
H, Crichton, Alabama. 


“EVERGREENS, Shrubs and Your Lawn” 25c. 
Every home owner should have a copy. Luther 
Creasy, Catawissa, Pa., Dept. H 


FREE! 100 muscari, with 100 named tulip bulbs 
for $6.00. State color preference. Catalog? Tulip 
Grange, Bow, Wash. 


WILD FLOWERS and FERNS: Fall Planting. 
Free Catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, Home, Penn- 
sylvania. 
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Burpee’s Seed 
Catalog FREE 


Plan now for your 
Victory Garden— 
the need for vege- 
tables will be very 
great! UseBurpee’s, 
the leading Amer- 
ican Seed Catalog 





























HELP WANTED 








WANTED IN 1944, gardener for a permanent 
position large private institution near Boston. 
Nordic or Anglo-Saxon preferred. Apply in writ- 
ing to Box 19, care of Horticulture, Hozticultural 
Hall, Boston, Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 



































THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





There are only 15 of the country’s 48 
states in which the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society is not represented by 
at least one member. Some of these 
members have never been to Boston and 
yet feel that what they receive from the 
Society is well worth the $3.00 in dues 
which they pay each year. 


Each member receives a copy of 
HORTICULTURE twice a month 
without extra charge, a copy of the 
annual Year Book and the privilege of 
borrowing books from the library. The 
privilege of borrowing books has no 
geographical limitations. Hundreds of 
books go each year by mail to different 
sections of the country. The Society’s 
library, the largest of its kind in the 
United States, receives every worth- 
while gardening book almost as soon as 
it is published, and prints lists of recent 
accessions frequently. 


Members also have the privilege of 
asking for free information by the 
Society’s experts on any phase of gar- 
den making. For additional information 
address 


THE SECRETARY 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 








THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 


"Review of 1943— in Color™ 
(Illustrated with Kodachrome Slides) 


John C. Wister, Secretary 
Anne B. Wertsner, Field Secretary 


Tuesday — 3 P.M. 
December 14, 1943 


Auditorium, Sixteenth Floor 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


No Charge 








Members may bring guests 


THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


December 15 at 2:30 P.M. | 
CHRISTMAS GREENS for 


Also, Monthly Flower Show, featuring 


Annual Membership: $10; Life: $100 











LECTURE 


HOME and HOSPITAL 
by Mrs. Philip Erhorn 


Orchid, berried, and flowering 
plants, and Poinsettias. 




















CHRISTMAS BULBOUS SUGGESTIONS 


NARCISSUS Paperwhite, .75 doz., $6 per 100 
Grand naturalizing 
0 ee 75 doz., $6 per 100 
MOREAS, Glaucopes and Polystachya, 
.15 each, $1.50 doz. 
AMARYLLIS, splendid bulbs, 
.75-—$1 each, $8—-$10 doz. 
We have these in nearly white, blood red, 
orange, pink striped and mixed. 
MUSCARI (Grape Hyacinths), .75 doz. in three 
shades of blue, force well. 
CHRISTMAS ROSES (Helleborus), 3 varieties 
of the pure white form, $1—$1.50—$2 each. 


Flower these indoors and plant outdoors in 
Spring. 
White and Yellow CALLAS,........ .50 each 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


326 Front Street Weymouth, Mass. 


Seeds of “DIFFERENT” 
Flower S Here are “hard to find" varie- 


ties, gathered from odd cor- 

ners of the world; rare beau- 
ties that will make your garden distinctive,— 
and delightful. 


For interesting catalog write Dept. B. 
REX. D. PEARCE Moorestown, N. J. 


ty) y, 
“Apa OREGON “GROWN 


Wnte fora FREE CATALOG 
illustrated in full color! 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN 
3870 N. E. Glisan St. Portland, Ore. 























View, | 
The WORLD'S/ 

















Exquisitely ruffled and 5S¢ 


2 
PACKET 


fringed, richly veined. Glor- 
fous giant 5-inch blooms in 
shades of Scarlet, Pink, 
Lavender, Copper Colors, 


etc., mixed--a 25c-Packet of Seeds 








postpaid for just 10c--Send dime mf Catalog FREE 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa 
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Making Vegetable Dyes 


“Vegetable Dyes, Make Your Own From 
Barks, Weeds, Berries, Fruit,’’ by Douglas 
Leechman. Published by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. Price 
35 cents. 


Dyeing is not only one of the oldest, it 
is also one of the simplest and most satis- 
fying of handicrafts. In its very simplest 
form, dyeing is performed by boiling the 
dye-plant and the materials to be dyed 
together. Such primitive methods are still 
in use among some native peoples, and 
undoubtedly are efficient, but today many 
Variations and improvements have been 
added. 

Against this background Dr. Leechman 
writes for the beginner who wishes to dye 
wools with vegetable dyes and wants to 
know the simplest ways of doing so. 

Out of many possible materials which 
can be used as mordants and dozens of 
possible methods of using a particular dye- 
plant his text sticks to one basic method 
with the barest necessary variations. Fur- 
thermore, he tells how to obtain dyes from 
plants which are readily obtainable and 
easily recognized. His red dyes come from 
such plants as beets and red hollyhock 
flowers. 

The author tells how to get a deep 
orange from the flesh of onion and a burnt 
orange from onion skins. Golden yellow 
can be had from apple bark and green from 
lily-of-the-valley leaves. In all, two or 
three dozen common plants are pointed out 
as being sources of suitable dyeing mate- 
rials. The methods for their preparation 
and use under home conditions are given. 
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Outstanding New Rose 

en PASADENA TOURNAMENT 
a ; bush type, thornless plant. Tiny, 
well shaped buds unfold into large 

DORMANT PLANTS Send for catalog of 

$1.85 EACH ROSES and other 
plants illustrated in color. 
MARSH'S NURSERY 


An everblooming, Cecile Brunner, 
velvety red fragrant flowers. 
interesting California 
3 for $4.50 Pos! 
150 N. Lake Avenue Pasadena 4, California 








GORGEOUS NEW TIGRIDIAS 


Your 1944 garden will fairly sparkle with a gen- 
erous planting of these exotic flowers. Full 
range of colors and varieties. Three exclusive 
varieties introduced last season were ‘‘the talk 
of the nation.’’ Send a card for our catalog. 


FRANK M. WILSON, Hybridist 
Rt. 2, Box 187h Everson, Washington 








NATIVE AMERICAN 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 
Catalogue on Request 
ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 








Box H Exeter, N. H. 











Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markines permanent 


Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 

= — gray oon color blends 

garden. style for every purpose. 
HOWARD HAMMITT 


iW. 
13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 











exOrder Early for Christmas this Yearsens 





$].00 


All our experience in helping home gardeners to start seeds 


indoors has gone into this perfected 1944 seed starting kit. New 
features include controlled watering from the bottom, much sturdier 
water-tight, mold-proof construction, new fit-the-window sill design, 
and generous fill of sterilized MICA-GRO. Mica-Gro is the amaz- 
ingly successful modern growing medium for seedlings: treated with 
all needed nutrients, oe 

speeds germination and stimulates strong root growth. 


ds moisture with less frequent watering, 


Complete unit has: 3 green 514 boxes, each with 3 individual seed- 


ling trays; bag of MICA-GRO; new booklet with all growing infor- 
mation; 2 packets of choice seeds (1 flower and 1 vegetable )—all 
for $1.00. For gifts, save on 3 complete units for $2.85. Postpaid to 
Mississippi River. 


West of Mississippi River be sure to add 20% for prepaid postage. 


AT 








FOR THE FIRST TIME, TRANSPLANTING BOXES 
THAT WATER FROM BELOW! _> 


We are rightfully proud of these new, popular-priced con- 
tainers for transplanting individual plants from seed starter 
kits before putting them into the garden. Made of strong, 
green, water-proof mold-resistant material, shaped to fit the 
window sill. Ingenious sub-irrigating design gives perfect 
drainage and controlled water supply. Set of SIX trays, 11” 
long, containing 66 individual transplanting bands (and six 
water openings )—$1.15. Save on 3 sets (18 trays—198 plant 





BRECK’S NEW, IMPROVED, COMPLETE SEED STARTING KITS 
TO GIVE GARDENERS AN EARLY START 


capacity ), $3.25. Postpaid to Mississippi River. 
West of Mississippi River be sure to add 20% for postage. 


THE CHRISTMAS CARD THAT GROWS 


A CHARMING BOWL OF “PAPER WHITES” 
for fragrant winter blossoms. Just add water to these 
selected mammoth bulbs of “Paper White” Narcissi 
when planted in MICA- 
GRO. Complete gift in- 
cludes the bulbs, supply 
of MICA-GRO, the ideal il Lg coe 
Lies a totake +n y ieee 
the place of heavy peb- @m Eye AY 
bles, and lovely a 1 i se ar HN Pe 
bowl in choice of several j2aaMy 
soft colors—blue, green, ; 
honey, white. $1.25; 3 to 
same address, $3.50; 6 
to same address, $6.75. 
Postpaid within 300 
miles. 


Beyond 300 miles add 10%; 
beyond 1,000 miles add 20%. 


ip ie 
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REMEMBER THE WONDERFUL FRAGRANCE 
OF A PINE FOREST? 


SCENT O’PINE CANDLES make a real 
holiday atmosphere, bring the fragrance of 
the North woods indoors. 3” diameter, to 
burn 20 hours. Boxed in pairs. Red or green. 
$1.00 per pair; 3 pairs for $2.85; 6 pairs 
for $5.50. Postpaid within 300 miles. 
Beyond 300 miles add 10%; beyond 1,000 miles add 20%. 
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SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 





BRECK’S 


SU aes ss hs es yes MyessSEND MAIL ORDERS TO 382 BRECK BLDG., BOSTON 9, MASS. 





BRING FRIENDLY BIRDS TO THE WINDOW 
WITH A FESTIVE BOARD 


A timely, welcome gift, fascinating to children and grown- 


’ ups. FESTIVE BOARD of wood is 24” long, filled with 12 


paper-cupped “Tidbits” (seeds, nuts, suet). Easily attached 


to window sill or porch rail, always refillable—$1.25; 3 for 


$3.50; 6 for $6.75. Postpaid within 300 miles. rae : 


Beyond 300 miles add 10%; beyond 1,000 miles add 20%. 
». $15 


wey 


YOU'LL WANT AT LEAST TWO OF THESE 
FAMOUS CHICKADEE DINERS 


Favorite winter lunch counter for all small, 
friendly, clinging birds. Hangs anywhere. 16” 
long, cleverly designed. We’ve sold thousands, 
year after year. 

CHICKADEE DINER, 4 sides crammed with 
12 paper-cupped “Tidbits” (seeds, nuts, suet) 
PLUS 24 EXTRA TIDBITS for several re- 
fillings. $1.95; 2 for $3.75; 6 for $10.75. Post- 
paid within 300 miles. 

Beyond 300 miles add 10%; beyond 1,000 miles add 20%. 






FOR LONG WINTER EVENINGS 


DRIFTWOOD GLOW is the stuff fireside 
dreams are made of. Just shake this harm- 
less powder on the logs and watch the long 
lasting rainbow colors dance in the flames. 
Large 10” canister $1.00; 3 for $2.85; 6 for 
$5.50. Postpaid within 300 miles. 

Beyond 300 miles add 10%; beyond 1,000 miles add 20%. 


$].00 
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